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intensity if it had not corresponded with his private
fantasy. They were materialists, his characters, but you
cannot read far in Henry James's novels without reahzmg
that their creator was not a materialist. If ever a man's
imagination was clouded by the Pit, it was James's. When
he touches this nerve, the fear of spiritual evil, he treats the
reader with less than his usual frankness; "a fairy tale pure
and simple", something seasonable for Christmas, is a
disingenuous description of The Turn of the Screw. One
cannot avoid a conviction that here he touched and
recoiled from an important inhibition.

It was just because the visible universe which he wras so
careful to treat with the highest kind of justice was deter-
mined for him at an early age that his family background
is of such interest. There are two other odd gaps in his
autobiographies; his two brothers, Wilky and Bob, play
in them an infinitesimal part. To Miss Burr, the editor
of Alice James's journal, we owe most of our knowledge
of these almost commonplace, almost low-brow members
of a family intellectual even to excess. To Wilky "the
act of reading was inhuman and repugnant"; he wrote
from his brigade, "Tell Harry that I am waiting anxiously
for his 'next*. I can find a large sale for any blood-and-
thunder tale among the darks." From his brigade: that
was the point. It was the two failures, Wilky and Bob,
who at eighteen and seventeen represented the family on
the battlefields of the Civil War. William's eyesight was
always bad, and Henry escaped because of an accident, the
exact nature of which has always remained a mystery.
One is glad, of course, that he escaped the obvious effects
of war: Wilky was ruined physically, Bob nervously;
both drifted in the manner of war-time heroes from
farming in Florida to petty business careers in Milwaukee;
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